CHANGE IN THE NATURE OF THE LAW

did the preparatory work connected with the cases, and advocates
(avocats) who pleaded in court. The royal bailliage (or stntchaussee)
became the most ancient centre of local government in France and
had at its head not gentlemen, as in England, but a staff of lawyers
drawn from the bourgeois of the region.

All these bourgeois had studied law at the universities, or learnt
their profession in the course of practice, and were known as gens de
robe (men of the robe) or homines de loi (men of law). These men,
constantly engaged in the study of the law-books, written deeds,
or documents connected with the cases tried in court, introduced
habits of thought very different from those of the nobles and
burgesses, who judged according to custom, the result of this was
to bring about a profound change in the mode of dispensing
justice.

JCHANGE IN THE NATURE OF THE LAW

Before that time there had been a different kind of tribunal in
France for every class of society - seigniorial courts for the vassal
nobles, manorial courts for the inhabitants of the villages, bour-
geois courts for the townspeople, and ecclesiastical tribunals for
clerks. Every tribunal tried causes according to a body of customs,
differing not only according to the social status of those subject to
the court, but also in different localities. That of the ecclesiastical
tribunals and the 'lands of written law* in the south was derived
from the ancient Roman law, but in all other tribunals the judge
had no guidance save that of a body of customs handed down by
tradition, which amounted in practice to recalling, for each in-
dividual case, the judgments given in analogous ones - that is,
. the precedents. The judge, assisted by the memory of the older
inhabitants, had to 'find the judgment' (trouver lejugemnt] - that is,
arrive at both the rules to be applied and the sentence to be
pronounced.

This system gradually changed as judgments came to be given
by professional judges and causes were pleaded by advocates who
had studied Roman law. Officially, except hi the south, the cus-
toms still continued to be the guioling principle of the Parlement
of Paris and the tribunals on the royal domain; the king even pro-
hibited the teaching of Roman law at the University of Paris,